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Syphilis. By Loyd Thompson*, M.D., Physician to the Spyliilis 

Clinic, Government Free Bath House, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

. Octavo, 415 pages with 77 engravings and 7 colored plates. 

Philadelphia and New York: Lea & Fcbiger, 101(5. 

Obviously in the preparation of this work, it has been the 
intention of the author to present the subject of syphilis as con¬ 
cisely as practicable. Historical and theoretical matters have been 
given only the consideration commensurate with the practical nature 
of the book, which although small, is unusually well condensed 
and one of the best that has thus far appeared. The contents 
are well divided into three parts: The first comprises a consider¬ 
ation of syphilis in general, with reference particularly to the 
acquired form; the second is devoted to the various systemic tracts, 
glands, skeleton, musculature and special organs; the third treats 
of congenital and regional syphilis. 

The author fully appreciates the epoch-making strides that 
have marked the progress of our knowledge of this disease during 
the past decade, and accordingly devotes a considerable portion 
of the work to diagnosis and treatment. The chapter on laboratory 
diagnosis is especially commendable, although we would censure 
the author’s reliance upon cholcsterinizcd antigen in the perform¬ 
ance of the Wassermann reaction. 

Thompson appreciates the fact that syphilis is fundamentally 
a genito-urinarv disease, but wisely states that it is a disease requir¬ 
ing knowledge in all fields of medical practice. The author acknowl¬ 
edges his indebtedness to the extensive literature on syphilis, 
although he has added his own personal views and experiences, as 
attested by numerous new illustrations in the test. B. A. T. 


American* Public Health Protection*. By Henry Bixby 
JIemexway, A.M., M.l). Pp. 283. Indianapolis:'The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1910. 

This book, in “ novel ” form, is dedicated to the women of America 
and is a popular appeal to them, as “the power behind the throne,” 
to use their influence for the advancement of public health. They 
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are warned that they themselves as amateur sanitarians should 
not attempt to determine administrative policies or legislative 
provisions, but are told that their duty above all else lies in encour¬ 
aging the appointment of competent full-time health officers. It 
is especially emphasized that practising physicians, both because 
of their inadequate public-health training and also because of the 
enmity which is likely to arise between a good health officer and 
practitioners, should not be health administrators. 

Among the other subjects dealt with are the development of 
public health in the United States, the national health agencies, 
the changed social and economic conditions due to the advancement 
in the science of public health, the medical inspection of schools, 
and the organization of health departments. All these matters are 
discussed in a popular vein, and yet a great deal is said that is as 
unrecognized by physicians as it is by the laity. Such books will 
certainly aid materially in the bringing about of a larger vision of 
the problem of public health. T. G. 3VL 


The Catarrhal and Suppurative Diseases of the Accessory 
Sinuses of the Nose. By Ross Hall Skillern, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Laryngology, Medieo-Chirurgical College; Laryngol¬ 
ogist to Rush Hospital, Philadelphia. Second edition. Pp. 41S; 
287 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippineott 
Company, 191G. 

Many changes have been made to the text of the first edition of 
tliis excellent work, though, as a rule, these changes consist of adding 
details and methods heretofore not gone into so elaborately. 

Among the newer subjects are Canfield’s operation on the maxil¬ 
lary sinus compared with the preturbinal method; also Halle’s 
new frontal sinus operation, with description and illustrations of 
this method, together with a complete revision of the chapter on 
the sphenoid sinus. 

It is gratifying to note that the author has modified to a great 
extent some of his ultraradical ideas by giving considerable atten¬ 
tion to the phase of treatment which deals with the judgment of 
the attending surgeon as to whether or not to choose an operative 
procedure. 

The after-treatment of sinus operations is gone into more 
thoroughly than formerly, and possibly could be dwelt upon even 
to a greater extent. The end results of sinus operations could also 
be brought out to better advantage in spite of the addition of a 
compilation of the American mortalities following the Killian 
operation. 
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The work, us a whole, meets the demand for a clear and concise 
treatise on nasal sinuses and their ojieratums. The author not only 
writes from his own personal view-point, hut also has, whenever 
possible, mentioned other methods, with copious references to the 
literature on the subject. 

There is possibly no work in the English language that l>etter 
meets the aim of this book, namely, that of presenting an exclusive 
treatment of the nasal sinuses, meeting the demand both of a text¬ 
book and one of reference. B. D. C. 


Sexual Impotence. By Victor G. Yecki, M.D., Consulting 

Genitourinary Surgeon to the Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco. 

Fifth edition. Fp. 405. Philadelphia and London: \V. B. 

Saunders Company. 

Since 1SSS, when the first edition of this book was published, 
the development of the science of euologv has made possible more 
accurate diagnosis and consequently a better therapy for sexual 
impotence. The author has revised and modified the work for this 
edition chiefly from the stand-point of treatment, but his ethical 
and sociological views remain unchanged, though they differ in 
many respects from those generally held by the profession. The 
well-written chapters on anatomy and physiology are followed 
by an elaborate description of the forms of impotence. The chapters 
on diagnosis and prognosis are disappointingly brief. 

In the chapter on treatment the author discusses all the usual 
and nearly all the unusual drugs and therapeutic methods. He 
says: “The great number of methods and remedies speaks for the 
small value of most of them, and yet there is hardly any one of them 
that could be entirely dispensed with.” The excellent table of 
contents and index are useful in correlating the text, which lias a 
tendency to be vague in its application. The printing and binding 
are up to the usual excellent standard of the publishers. 

G. M. L. 


Wiiat to Eat and Why. By G. Carroll Smith, M.P., Boston, 
Mass. Second edition, thoroughly revised. Pp. 377. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company. 

This book is primarily intended for physicians, but is written 
in a semipopular style. Under the caption of various diseases it 
considers foods and diets which, in the opinion of the author, are 
suitable to these respective conditions. There is contained a good 
vol. 153, xo. 3.—march, 1917. 15 
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deal of useful information together with rather individual generaliza¬ 
tions which are of less value. Certain important phases of treat¬ 
ment are omitted, jus, for example the “starvation” treatment of 
diabetes, and there are included such sections as that on “diet in 
uric-acid diathesis.” The language is rather loose in structure, and 
in some places ungrammatical. R. P. 


Df.r STAnnKRAMPF, SEiXE Entstehuxg uxd Beiiaxdluxg. von 
Prof. Dr. Ferdinand Blumextiial, Leitender-Acrzt der inneren 
Abtcihmg des stadt. Kmnkcnhauses Beriin-Lichtenberg. S. "0. 
Wien: Verlag von Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

This brochure is extracted from Blumenthal’s article upon 
tetanus, which appeared the previous year in Eulenburg’s Real- 
Enzyklopiidie. It was published separately by tlie author at the 
request of numerous physicians who found themselves suddenly 
confronted with tetanus in the European War when, as a matter of 
fact, they had seldom or never seen a case of the malady previously. 

The brochure opens with a description of the incidence and 
natural history of tetanus, and then discusses human tetanus, 
experimental tetanus, disposition and natural immunity, methods 
of conferring immunity, metabolic changes, serum treatment, 
prophylactic treatment with antitoxin, serum preparations, serum 
anaphylaxis, other methods of treatment, symptomatic treatment 
of the convulsions, ami the feeding of tetanus patients. 

The brochure is written by an authority on tetanus, and its 
perusal shows that the disease is a very interesting one to study. 
The author presents the most modern and accepted form of treat¬ 
ment, which is quite the same as that used in our own great metro¬ 
politan hospitals. The monograph is timely and useful. 

P. G. S., .In. 


Cerebellar Abscess: Its Etiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment, Including Anatomy and Physiology ok the 
Cerebellum. By Drs. Isidore Friesner and Alfred Braun. 
Pp. ISO. New York: Paul B. Hoeber Company, 1910. 

The authors begin with the anatomy of the cerebellum, in which 
many diagrams are used to illustrate the connections of the cere- 
liellum with the cerebrospinal system. 

The next chapter concerns itself with the physiology of the 
cerebellum, in which the various opinions of those who have worked 
in tliis field are presented, there being a short summary of Baranv’s 
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investigations and his tests. Then follows the etiology and path¬ 
ology of cerebellar abscesses. This undoubtedly is the best part 
of the book, and gives the experience of the authors in this field. 
In the next chapter advantage is taken of the recent literature, and 
the symptomatology of the cerebellum is presented perhaps better 
than is the case with most text-books. In common with most 
articles on cerebellar symptomatology, however, they still cling 
to the idea that a cerebellar lesion should give a certain group of 
symptoms, such as hypermetry, asynergia, tremor, disturbances 
of tone, etc., when, as a matter of fact, they all depend upon the 
one primary disturbance of function due to a lesion of the cere¬ 
bellum, that is, asynergy. This, however, is a minor error, for the 
important thing is that all the symptoms are given, and anyone 
reading this chapter would undoubtedly attain an adequate idea 
of cerebellar symptomatology. The illustrations of the pointing 
tests are not adequate. The last chapter concerns itself with prog¬ 
nosis and treatment. The authors rightfully assume that early 
surgical measures should be employed. They give an adequate 
review of the literature and their own experiences. 

On tile whole, this book represents a very good attempt to present 
the subject of cerebellar abscess, and is adequate when it is con¬ 
sidered that it will be read mostly by others than neurologists. It is 
always rather risky for a specialist to write upon a subject which is not 
particularly in his field. If, for example, a neurologist should essay 
to write about a nose, throat, and ear condition he would naturally 
fall into many errors, for he could hardly be expected to know the 
subject as well as those who limit their work to these subjects. 
The reviewer, however, lias no doubt that in subsequent deserved 
editions of this work such errors will be eliminated. T. II. \V. 


Syhulis and the Nervous System. By Dr. Max Xonne. 
Authorized translation from the second revised anti enlarged 
German edition. By Charles 11. Ball, M.D. Pp. 450; 9S 
illustrations. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com¬ 
pany, I91G. 

The second edition of Nonne’s book is a vast improvement over 
the first, the review of which was published in this Journal some 
years ago. Practically no changes have been made in the presen¬ 
tation of the organic matter, for the symptoms of involvement of 
the nervous system are the same now as they always have licen. 

When the first edition was written the Spirochete pallida, the 
application of the Wassennann and other serum tests, to which 
the author has contributed largely, and the use of salvarsan were 
just becoming known. Therefore, there is scarcely any mention 
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of those mutters in the first edition. In this work the serum tests, 
especially Xonne's own tests, arc elucidated and their value shown. 
It is hardly necessary to comment on this subject, for it is well 
known to the profession and Noune does not present anything that 
is new. His views, however, upon the use of salvarsan in syphilis 
of tile nervous system are very important. He is of the opinion 
that salvarsan in individual eases gives a quicker and a more far- 
reaching result than may be obtained with the use of mercury and 
iodide, but he says that in by far the greater number of eases the 
superiority of salvarsan over mercury and iodide is not apparent. 
In eases of gummatous disease of the central nervous system 
immediate salvarsan treatment may be said to be especially indi¬ 
cated. In specific disease, in which the vital centers are involved, 
it is especially contra-indicated. He does not think it is of more 
value than mercury in tabes nor of more value than mercury or 
iodide in paresis. He does not see any special advantage in the 
Swift-Ellis serum treatment. He advises the combined use of 
salvarsan and mercury. He quotes a number of instances in which 
cases of undoubted paresis have been cured. Some of these he had 
under his observation for over twenty years. To anyone interested 
in syphilis of the nervous system this excellent translation of Xonne’s 
book gives bv far the most adequate presentation of the subject. 

T. II. YV. 


Annual Report of tiie Department of Pathology of the 
Johns Hopkins University and Hospital I. The Johns 
Hopkins Reports, Yol. XY III, Fasciculus I. Pp. 102. Pho¬ 
tographs, drawings, charts, and tables. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1910. 

The volume is the first issue of the annual report of the depart¬ 
ment of pathology and embraces abstracts of the articles which 
have already appeared and short outlines of work which had not 
yet been published in scientific periodicals ut the time the volume 
was printed. A brief review of the original articles given in full 
and those abstracts in which there is no promise of further report is 
here given. 

Goodpasture and Clark describe the isolation of a toxic, thermo- 
stabile element associated with beta-nucleoprotcid in pancreatic 
tissue. This substance is probably proteid, as it gradually auto- 
Ivzes to destruction, is not due to the action of trypsin, and is toxic 
for animals. 

Sehmeisser and YY'intcrnitz present data going to show that the 
acute and subacute diseases of the fowl, fowl typhoid, and leukemia 
are due to Moore's Bacteria saugninarium, and arc in all pro!>- 
ahility phases of the same infection. 
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Winternitz’s work supports the theory that the islands of Langer- 
lmns may lx; qualitatively or quantitatively altered in diabetes, 
that their significance is not understood, and that the pancreas is 
hut “one link in the chain that controls carbohydrate metabolism.” 

The same author reports a ease of generalized miliary tuber¬ 
culosis resulting from an extension of a tubercular pericarditis into 
the right auricle. (Without desiring to be captious the reviewer 
thinks it Is better to use the adjective “tuberculous” for a lesion 
due to the bacillus of Koch.) 

An interesting case of acute hyphophysitls arising hv extension, 
reported by Boggs and Winternitz, showed no hyperglycemia, 
glycosuria, or localizing signs. 

More interesting case histories close the scientific reports in the 
volume. 

The last few pages are devoted to a description of the workings 
of the department of pathology. The o()"0 autopsy records collected 
in seventeen years are to lie combined in a single volume, ready in 
1917, according to a plan worked out by a statistician of a large 
insurance company codjiertttmg with the pathologists. Sample 
charts and filing cards are depicted. The classifications arc only 
in gross organ systems, and the diagnosis will have to be inserted 
in symbols. It is not quite clear bow the reconi book and filing 
cards arc to be completed. The latter seem too comprehensive for 
a mere index and too small for a protocol. Autopsy records for 
the past five years arranged according to service anil percentage 
show a distinct increase in number. The pathological and clinical 
stalls have conferences each week upon autopsies jjcrformcd. 
Further cooperation is indicated by an attempt to have junior 
members of the clinical staff working in the laboratory. 

The hook is a distinct stimulus to community of interest between 
those at the bedside and those at the autopsy table. The reports 
are especially commendable in their brevity. I I. F. 


American Year-hook of Anesthesia and Axai.uesia. By F. II. 

McMechix, A.M., M.I). (Kditor). Pp. 415; illustrated. New 

York: Surgery Publishing Company, 1910. 

The editor states that this year-book was established for the 
collation of the world’s ultrascientifie researches for the practice 
of anesthesia and analgesia and that the contributors have scoured 
the world’s literature to make the context as comprehensive and 
exhaustive as possible. Thirty-one papers are presented by repre¬ 
sentative writers, ami while original research has been given a 
prominent plait* the clinical aspects have by no means been neglected. 
Besides a general survey of the progress being mafic in these subjects. 
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there are provided those special advances having a direct hearing 
on the individual requirements of the practising surgeon, dentist, 
anesthetist, etc. The thirty-one papers cover pretty much the 
whole field of anesthesia and analgesia. The following arc a few 
of the clinical subjects discussed: Chloroform poisoning; use of 
music in anesthesia; effect on kidney function of anesthesia; manu¬ 
facture of nitrous oxide for hospitals; ether-colonic anesthesia; 
nitrous oxide in obstetrics; somnoform in dental operations; local 
anesthesia in connection with after-pain for ano-rectal surgery, 
for hernia operations, and for prostatectomy. There is one paper 
on injecting the Gasserian ganglion and two on spinal anesthesia. 
When one wishes to use any of these forms of anesthesia this work 
must be of great service in furnishing full information in each 
instance. T. T. T. 


The Practice of Obstetrics. By J. Clifton Edgar, Professor 
of Obstetrics and Clinical Midwifery in the Cornell University 
Medical College; Visiting Obstetrician to Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City; Surgeon to the Manhattan Maternity and Dispen¬ 
sary; Consulting Obstetrician to the New York Maternity and 
Jewish Maternity Hospitals. Fifth edition, revised. Pp. 1024; 
1316 illustrations. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1910. 

The present volume follows closely the lines of the previous 
editions, and for this reason an extended comment seems unneces¬ 
sary. The revision, if it can be so termed, consists in the addition 
of a few pages on painless labor and twilight sleep, pituitary extract 
in uterine inertia, and the artificial feeding of infants. 

The introduction of pituitary extract must rank as one of the 
important recent advances in obstetrics. However, the usefulness 
of the drug is counterbalanced with possible dangers to the mother 
and child from its use. The author reviews the indications for its 
administration, cautioning against the uncertainty of its action in 
some cases. Among the contra-indications omitted is that of using 
this drug in cases with high arterial tension, as in toxemia of preg¬ 
nancy. Anyone who has had a considerable experience with pitui¬ 
tary extraet in labor will agree with the author that “ it should not 
be employed for inertia in any stage of labor unless anesthesia is at 
hand for immediate use, and preparation complete for immediate 
operative delivery, if necessary/’ 

From a study of a sufficiently large number of parturients treated 
with morphin and scopolamin in an effort to secure the so-called 
twilight sleep, the author concludes that the method is not entirely 
free from danger to the two parties concerned. He has found labor 
prolonged, operative interference more frequently demanded, with a 
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Iiigher percentage of maternal traumatism, and an increased degree 
of cyanosis and asphyxia in the infant, with an occasional stillbirth 
from the use of morphin and scopolamin. lie draws more favorable 
conclusions regarding the use of nitrous oxide and oxygen analgesia 
in labor. 

The chapter on artificial feeding of infants has been considerably 
changed and new tables of formulas added. A new type of lung- 
motor for the treatment of asphyxia and a new type of incubator for 
premature children are pictured. 

The book will undoubtedly continue to be regarded as a standard 
authority on obstetrics. P. F. W. 


The Dream Problem. By Dr. A. E. ^Iaeder, of Zurich. Nervous 

and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 22. Pp. 43. New 

York: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1910. 

Tins is No. 22 of the monograph scries issued by the Journal of 
Nervous and.Menial Disease. This small essay of 43 pages is a 
paper read at the Congress of the Psycho-analytical Society at 
Munich, September, 1913, published in the Jahrbuch f. Psycho¬ 
analyse mid psychoanalylischc Forschuvgcn, 1914. The paper con¬ 
cerns itself with the certain phases of the dream problem. A 
difference of opinion has arisen as to the interpretation of dreams 
Ik? tween Freud and the so-called Zurich school led by Jung. The 
author, while giving credit to Freud that neurotic symptoms must 
be regarded as unsuccessful attempts at cure, seeks to establish 
that the axiom of the dream as a wish-fulfilment is too indefinite, 
for it fails to embrace the important teleological side of the uncon¬ 
scious function. Maeder regards the dream as the means of expres¬ 
sion of the unconscious, and tries to show there is a constructive 
phase, and that one should regard the dream not only as a problem 
of wish-fulfilment but also as an effort at cure. He gives an interest¬ 
ing analysis of a patient and compares his interpretation with 
that of Freud. To psychoanalysts this paper is, of course, very 
interesting. To those not believing in psychoanalysis the paper 
is, nevertheless, interesting reading. T. II. W. 


Instinct and Intelligence. N. C. MacNamara. Pp. 210. 
London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. Ilodder & 
Stoughton, Warwick Square, E. C. 

Perhaps the best idea of this book is expressed in the author’s 
preface: “The meaning of the term education is ‘to draw out what 
is in a childit therefore includes the training of his inherited instine- 



tive disposition or character as well as the ‘putting in’ nmlful 
knowledge nr the 4 instruction’ of his intellectual faculties. Kduca- 
tinnists of the present time appear to exaggerate the importance of 
training the intellect, and are apt to overlook the fact that each 
individual possesses certain instinctive qualities which to a large 
extent determine his behavior throughout life. These, qualities, 
which no human power can eradicate, may, however, he favorably 
modified by appropriate training. In the following pages we have 
endeavored to give an outline of the evidence, and the reasons 
upon which we rely to prove that the instinctive Iwhavior of human 
1 wings depends on work performed by definite parts of the brain; 
consequently, education has not only to deal with the training of 
something immaterial which we call mind or consciousness, but has 
first and foremost to deal with the projwr development of the 
nervous substance of that part of the brain the orderly working 
of which is essential for the occurrence of instinctive, and intellectual 
phenomena.” 

The author then begins with the anatomy and physiology of the 
ameha and then goes on from this to the higher animal until lie 
finally arrives at the nervous structure of the human being. He 
advocates the free play of children’s actions and is an advocate of 
the Montcsson system. 

The book necessarily is very sketchy, hut gives an adequate 
itlea to those who wish to have a clearer knowledge of the nervous 
anatomv, which is the basis of all instinct and intelligence. 

T. II. W. 


Hand-hook of Massaok for Bkchnxkils. By L. L. Dkspaud, 
Member and Examiner, Incorporated Society of Trained Mas¬ 
seuses. Pp. 247; S8 illustrations. Ixmdon: Henry Erowde and 
Ilodder & Stoughton. 

This is an admirable hook in which the subject is very simply 
treated. Mention is made in the.introduction of carrying on the 
work under the direction of a physician, and appropriate stress is 
laid upon the limitations of this form of treatment. 

Chapter I treats of the manner in which massage and exercise 
alfect the body’s tissues and fluids. 

Chapters II, III and IV describe the various movements (active 
and passive) necessary in applying general and special treatment. 

Chapters V to XII deal with the treatment of diseases and de¬ 
formities in which manual methods have been proven useful. 

A useful chapter on Bandaging and a short one on War Injuries 
are followed bv the last chapter, which treats of Medical Electricity. 

E. C. L. 
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The Book of tiie 1'i.v. By 0. IIuhlstoxk Hahov. l’p. 124; 

(i figures and 7 plates. New York: Ilchniau Company, llllli. 

At this time when the method of disease dissemination is a matter 
of such'vital importance this hook on the fly question becomes of 
especial interest and value. The major portion of the volume is 
devoted to the general life history, anatomy and diverse habits of 
the various varieties of Hies. This of necessity makes much of the 
hook somewhat tedious for the lay reader, with its scientific terms, 
and to the naturalist it presents nothing new. The chapters dealing 
with methods for the extermination and control of the fly nuisance 
are attractive and of considerable value. The whole hook is well 
written and remains a complete presentation of the fly problem. As 
such it must take its place in the history of the battle being waged 
for the extermination of this pest. T. G. S. 


A Kf.I'oht ox Researches ox Simive ix Cf.yi.ox. By 1’. 11. ll.tini, 
M.A., M.D., D.T.M. and II., M.K.C.P., 1I.U.C.S. Bp. 155; 
!) illustrations. London: Cambridge University Press. 

While not on a subject of every-day interest to the physician of 
the temperate zone, this monograph makes interesting reading. 11 is 
clear that the author lias investigated his subject with great zeal and 
care, and has applied all the resources of modern medicine to his 
task. Home of the researches seem to point to the conclusion that 
an infection with the thrush fungus is the cause of the disease. The 
hook is well arranged, and the illustrations are unusually well 
produced. A. G. M. 


Nervous Children. By Beverley It. Teckek, M.l). Pp. 510. 

Boston: The Gorham Press, 1010. 

This hook is just what it claims to he, a bugle call to the army 
of workers with children to “prevent” instead of “cure.” it opens 
with a very general description of the physiological basis for ner¬ 
vousness and leads on through successive chapters on heredity 
and environment, sexual hygiene, and the training of nervous 
children, up to an outline of nervous and mental diseases of child¬ 
hood. The hook gives little definite advice except perhaps in the 
chapter on “habits." It makes excellent and profitable reading 
for those who wish to know tills subject from the stand-point of 
discovering (hut not especially helping) that ever-present product 
of our civilization, the nervous child. A. G. M. 
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The Alligator and its Allies. By Albert M. Reese, Pro¬ 
fessor of Zoology in West Virginia University. Pp. xi, 342; 
52 figures; 2S plates. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Although regarded by the publishers as a book of general appeal, 
this treatise will doubtless find a large acceptance only in the 
hands of specialists in herpetology and embryology. The only 
part which might concern others is the first chapter on the biology 
of the crocodile. While in part a compilation of information regard¬ 
ing this group of reptiles, there is much of original information 
coming from the author’s somewhat extensive experience with the 
American forms. This is particularly true of the chapter on the 
development of the alligator, which occupies one-third of the book, 
and is a reprint, in part, of an earlier paper. The illustrations, 
many of them original, arc good and the typography is excellent. 

McC. 


Cerebrospinal Fever. By Thomas J. Hohder, M.D., Assistant 
Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Pp. 179; illustrations 
17. London: Oxford University Press. 

This small book is essentially a monograph on the subject of 
cerebrospinal fever. It is called forth by the present prevalence of 
the disease in England, and among English troops. There is interest¬ 
ing history which notes the various epidemics occurring since 1S05, 
when cerebrospinal fever was first recognized as an entity. Especial 
mention should be made of the chnpters on modes of infection and 
prophylaxis. Indeed, the treatise is quite complete, and all that is 
definitely known of cerebrospinal fever is to be found clearly stated 
in an easily accessible form. A. G. M. 


Medical Hints. By Colonel J. Edward Squire, M.D., F.U.C.P., 
D.P.II. 12S pages. London: Oxford University Press. 

In reading this book one cannot but be impressed with its value 
for those for whom it was written—namely, the medical officers 
of an army. It is refreshing at a time when so much surgical is to 
be read of war to find this little volume devoted to things medical. 
The more common medical conditions to be met with in war time 
ate concisely dealt with. There are excellent chapters on parasites 
and poisons, including bichloride, alcohol, and tobacco, and the 
remarks about malingering and marching are especially noteworthy. 

A. G. M. 
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The Adolescent. By J. W. Slaughter. Pp. 100. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

Anyone who is searching for a study of the psychology of the 
adolescent will read this book with much pleasure and profit. The 
explanation of mental processes, desires, actions and motives is 
usually dear, and reflects a vast knowledge of youth. The unfold- 
ing of the mind and emotions in an individual is compared to the 
evolution of the race as a whole. By clear reasoning it seems proved 
that civilization and a prolongation of adolescence are found together. 

Valuable chapters point out the difference between the education 
of boys and of girls. Juvenile crime, skepticism, adolescent love, 
and the normal development of the instincts and emotions are other 
subjects dwelt on in an interesting manner. 

The book is especially recommended to teachers. One cannot 
hut wish that he had had someone with the understanding of the 
author to conduct him through the “storm and stress’* of his own 
adolescence. A. G. M. 


Back Injuries and tiieir Significance under the Workmen’s 
Compensation and other Acts. By Archibald McKendrick, 
F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon in Charge of Surgical Roentgen-ray Depart¬ 
ment, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. New York: William Wood 
& Co., 1910. 

Tins book consists of 173 pages and 14 illustrations. The medico¬ 
legal aspect of back injuries is emphasized in the preface and also in 
the context. The first 34 pages treat anatomy in detail. A few 
pages are devoted to stress and contusions of muscles, also to the 
healing process. A small portion is devoted to surface anatomy. 
The mode of examination of the patient and the significance of the 
history and subjective and objective symptoms have received more 
or less of careful attention. 

The heading Examination is interspersed with anatomical, patho¬ 
logical, and physiological facts. The significance of the Roentgen 
ray is moderately emphasized. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted to dynamics, under 
which heading external and intrinsic stress, as applied to this part of 
the anatomy, and its effect upon the structures, is more or less care¬ 
fully figured out. 

The book to a rather considerable extent is elementary, especially 
in its dealing with anatomical facts. It is somewhat desultory and 
poorly arranged. In many places it is unconvincing; however, it is 
a collection of very useful facts, which should be of decided value to 
the person interested in back injuries. W. J. M. 



Practical Prksckiuinc and Trkat.mknt in tiik Diseases of 

Infants and Children. By I). M. Macdonald, M.D.,FdLC.P.K. 

Pp. 15)3. London: Oxford University Press. 

In this little book the author attempts to point out some diff- 
ences between dosage of drugs in children and adults, and to give 
brief outlines of treatment in certain of the more common diseases 
and conditions of childhood. In the first chapter is a plea for 
carefulness in prescribing and avoidance of certain incompatibilities. 
There is a chapter on infant feeding which is notably brief. The 
diet tables contain none of the newer preparations, such as casein 
milk. The chapter on emergencies contain some helpful sug¬ 
gestions, although the section which deals with the treatment of 
specific diseases is incomplete even for so small a manual. 

It would seem that the hook is of little value to the specialist, 
although it might be of some small service to the general practi¬ 
tioner dealing with children. A. G. M. 


The After-treatment of Operations. By P. Lockhart* 
Mummery, F.R.C.S. Eng., B.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., Senior 
Surgeon, St. Mark’s Hospital for Cancer, Fistula, and other Dis¬ 
eases of the Rectum; The Queen’s Hospital for Children, London; 
Honorary Surgeon to King Edward VHtli’s Hospital for Officers; 
Special Consulting Surgeon to City of London Military Hospital 
and Fulham Military Hospital; Jacksonian Prizeman and Late 
Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons. Fourth edition. 
Pp. 275; HO illustrations. Ixmdon: Ballb'rc, Tindall & ('ox. 
New York: William Wood & Co. 

For the general after-treatment of operation cases this manual 
fills an important place, and from the very comprehensive way in 
which ttys subject is presented it should he in the hands of every 
house surgbon and general practitioner. 

In the present edition much new matter lias been added, especially 
a chapter on the treatment of gunshot wounds, and the chapter on 
surgical shock has been entirely rewritten, being chiefly a summary 
of ('rile and Lower's contributions on this subject. 

The book is well edited and the illustrations are attractive and 
helpful. Throughout the text there are numerous foot-note histo¬ 
ries of eases very aptly illustrating the condition under discussion. 
There are also many references to the literature. J. C. B. 



